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on this prosecution was in no degree influenced in his own
mind by the events which were passing in Calcutta?
I think he probably was. He seems to have set the
prosecution on foot before the quarrel between Nuncomar
and Hastings took place, and he probably rejoiced when
it did take place as he may naturally have thought that
the Supreme Court was not independent of the Governor-
General, and would not be just to his accuser. He may
also have expected that most of the jurors would be pre-
judiced against Nuncomar as an enemy to the European
interests, as Gilbert Elliot long afterwards avowed that
he was; but it does not follow that the Supreme Court
was corrupt, or that the jurors were prejudiced, or that
the trial was unfair because Mohun Persaud may have
been encouraged in his prosecution by the hope that this
would be so.

If Hastings interfered in the prosecution, he incurred
a tremendous risk of utter ruin for no reason at all.
Nuncomar had made his accusation. He had named the
persons who could support it. He had put the majority
of the Council into a situation in which even after his
death they could, if so minded, carry on the prosecution
of Hastings. Hastings on the other hand had prosecuted
Nuncomar for conspiracy, and procured his committal
for trial. Each had done his worst against the other.
Why in such circumstances should Hastings embark on
a second prosecution which would embarrass the first, and
which was in itself speculative and dangerous in the
highest degree ? Nuncomar was all but acquitted as it
was. The immediate cause of his conviction was his own
want of judgment, combined with the effect produced upon
the jury by the mass of perjury put forward > a his defence,
but Hastings could not know that he would take the
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